LEADING ARTICLES—May 11, 1928 


A WARNING 

UNION SCALES ADVANCE 
AMERICA IS “OVER-ENGINED” 
OWNERS WOULD CHINAFY SHIPS 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Airplane Classes Start 
Today 


Here’s fun for modern young- 
sters! In co-operation with The 
Lindy League Contest, spon- 


sored by the San Francisco Play- 
ground Commission, The Em- 
porium Floor for Juniors, the 
fourth, will have an instructor 
all day Saturdays and after 
school week days. 


All young Lindberghs are invited to 
come . .. boys and girls of all ages! 
He'll teach you how to puta three-foot 
plane together . . . and tell you just 
loads of fascinating things besides! 


Come today! 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. H 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 4 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 
(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
SS) 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Vridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Noa 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, § 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messenzers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple, 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mission. 

Blacksmiths 


Mondays, 


104— 


Saturdays, 


38rd Mondays, 


Mondays, 1886 

and WHelpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


Labor 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 
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Save on Everything 
You Need? 
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“hauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 

lencia. 

ners & Dyers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 1st and 4th Thursdays at 
8 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 


4th Tuesdays, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


‘racker Packers’ Auxililary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen No, 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

“lectrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Operators—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

61—Meet 2nd Mon- 


Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 


Federation of Teachers No. 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


yboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; Labor 


Temple. 
Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors No. 9—Meet 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


ist and 3rd Thursdays, 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter 635a 

Castro. 


Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 

Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason, 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, Edward P, Garrigan, 168 Eureka. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 1st Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo-Engravers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th, 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 


Labor 


4th Thursday, Labor 
Wm, O'Donnell, 212 
Meets 


George Monahan, 


Sailmakers—Sec,, Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Fitters No, 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Sterestypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—A. <A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 


Street Carmen, Diy. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No, 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. 0. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

Srd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


5536 


Watchmen No, 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 1256 


Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p. m, 1171 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 38rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 


30—Wednesdays, 3 Dp. m., 
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Washington, D. C., April 25, 1928. 
To All Organized Labor: In all the official ap- 
eals of the Executive Council of the American 
‘ederation of Labor for contributions to assist the 
‘nited Mine Workers who are on strike in West- 
rn and Central Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
inia and elsewhere, you are requested to send all 
ontributions of money to Frank Morrison, Sec- 
‘tary of the American Federation of Labor, and 
oll food, clothing, shoes and supplies to. William 
largest, 408 Columbia Bank Building, Pitts- 
irgh, Pennsylvania. Organized labor and_ its 
‘iends are specifically directed to make contribu- 
‘ons of money, food, clothing and supplies through 
these American Federation of Labor agencies only. 
his recommendation was based upon our knowl- 
clge of the strike situation and the understanding 
{iat money and supplies thus contributed would 
distributed equitably and where it was most ur- 
ently required for the purpose of relieving human 
iffering and distress. 
Notwithstanding these specific instructions we 
ive been advised by representatives of various 
odies of organized labor that a so-called miners’ 
clief committee, known as the Ohio-Pennsylvania 
<elief Committee, has been soliciting funds among 
ie membership of organized labor and their friends 
ad that local unions, members of organized labor 
nd some of the friends of organized labor have 
tributed Other individuals 
id other agencies not associated with the Ameri- 
n Federation of Labor have been doing likewise. 


to this committee. 


This committee has no standing with the organ- 
ed labor movement or with the miners’ organi- 
ition, It has no authority from organized labor 
) solicit funds and help for the mine workers. It 
a self-constituted body and we are advised it is 
ommunistic in character. None of the funds col- 
| cted by this committee has been turned over to 
© agencies created by the United Mine Workers 
America for the distribution of relief. For this 
ason we warn organized labor and its friends 
fainst extending recognition to this committee. 
(here are other destructive forces whose titles 
id names are misleading and whose representa- 
ves are engaged in fomenting strife and creating 
ssension among the miners throughout the strike 
elds. These organizations are supported by the 
ommunist publications and by the Communist 
‘erature. These publications denounce the offi- 
‘rs of the United Mine Workers of America and 
seek to destroy the confidence of the members of 
ie United Mines Workers of America in their 
chosen representatives. In this respect these or- 
ganizations become allies and co-partners with the 
coal operators. 


We warn organized labor against all these de- 
ructive influences and forces. Have nothing to 
) with them. Before their representatives have 
1 opportunity to appeal to you for assistance of 
iy kind call upon them to show credentials au- 
orizing them to represent the American Federa- 
‘on of Labor. 


In making your contributions to help the min- 
rs, follow the instructions contained in the appeals 
hich the American Federation of Labor issued. 
Concentrate your efforts and your contributions of 
noney and supplies by sending them to one cen- 
‘ral source for distribution. The need for help, 
oth money and food, has increased. We appeal 


to you to continue to give to the extent of your 
ability. 

Make your financial contributions to Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C., and 
your contributions of shoes, clothing, food and 
supplies to William Hargest, 408 Columbia Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
you 


In this way 
will extend the help which the miners and 
their families need in a way that will bring to all 
of them the best results possible. 
Yours fraternally, 
WM. GREEN, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
> 
MALE MINIMUM WAGES. 


The text of a new order issued under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia to gov- 
ern employment in the catering industry, was given 
in the last issue of the Labour Gazette (page 260). 
The new order took effect on April 1, and at that 
date some adjustments were already being made 
in hotel and restaurant staffs. The male minimum 
rates are now 40 cents an hour for a straight shift 
and 42% cents for a split shift for employees not 
receiving meals, and 3214 cents per hour for a 


straight shift and 35 cents for a split shift for em- 


ployees receiving meals. According to newspaper 
reports, two large hotels at once gave notice of 
dismissal to all their male dish washers, stating 
that they would in future employ women and girls, 
for whom the rate fixed by the Minimum Wage 
Act (applying to female employees) is $14 for a 
week of 48 hours without free meals. It is stated 
that many male dishwashers in hotels were men 
suffering from war disabilities. The Board of Ad- 
justment which the Male Minimum 
Wage Act has no power to interfere with em- 
ployers who may replace their male helpers with 
women, but it has control over any agreements 
between employers and physically handicapped 
men for wages below the minimum scale—Labour 
Gazette of Canada, April, 1928. 
» 

FEAST OF ROSES. 

California’s premier floral pageant- 
parade composed of approximately ninety floats 
of only natural flowers and twenty-three musical 
units, which is to be held in San Jose as the lead- 
ing feature in the annual Santa Clara County Fiesta 
de Las Rosas, May 19, is rapidly taking form as 
the date of the spectacle draws near. 

“The Piper,’ the State Teachers College play 
to be presented the evenings of May 18 and 19, is 
scheduled for daily rehearsals next week. The 
students are working like bees on the construction 
of the elaborate sets and scenery that are to be 
used in the play. Several of the scenes are to be 
changed entirely by variegated lighting effects. 
The sale of tickets started last Monday and it is 
expected that the entire block of 3000 will be sold 
before the first performance. 


administers 


Northern 


All citizens are wearing the brilliant Spanish 
costumes of the early days, and whiskers and 
sombreros are the style. 
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UNION SCALES ADVANCE. 


Union wage scales, in general, continued their 
advance in the year from May, 1926, to May, 1927, 
according to a report just made public by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. The report is based on data 
for 862,308 members of trade unions employed at 
time rates in 66 cities. 

The report shows that the building trades, as a 
whole, increased from $1.278 to $1.332 per hour, 
being led by the bricklayers, whose hourly wages 
increased from $1.565 to $1.603. 

A summary of the report, as issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, follows: 

“The rate in the United 
States increased from 92.5 cenis per hour in May, 
1926, to 95.7 May, 1927. The building 
trades as a whole increased from $1.278 to $1.323 
per hour. 


of wages of bakers 


cents in 


Bricklayers went from an average of 
$1.565 to $1.603, carpenters from $1.267 to $1.331, 
painters from $1.305 to $1.349, plasterers from 
$1.595 to $1.628 and plumbers from $1.39] to $1.409. 
With few exceptions the building trade generally 
showed similar changes. 
Slight Reductions Listed. 

“Slight reductions are shown both in the granite 
cutters and stone cutters rates, the combined rate 
receding from $1.330 to $1.321. Chauffeurs, team- 


sters and drivers showed a 


substantial increase 
from 66.3 cents in 1926 to 70.4 cents in 1927, while 
laundry workers, linemen and longshoremen each 
declined very slightly. 

“The group of book and job printing trades in- 
creased from 99.7 cents per hour to $1.021, and the 
newspaper printing trades from $1.555 to $1.190 
All trades drivers and street 
railway motormen and conductors, increased from 
$1.148 to $1.90. 
creased from 66.2 
1927. 


covered except bus 


Motormen conductors in- 


to 68.2 


and 


cents in 1926 cents in 


Average Hours Calculated. 

“The workers in these time work trades had an 
average full time 45.2 hours per week. The 
building trades are almost entirely on a 44-hour 
veek with an average of 43.7 hours due to many 
trades working cn a five-day or 40-hour week. 
The newspaper printing trades had an average of 
45.2 hours per week. 

“The referred to as a whole had 
an hourly time wage rate per hour 2.6 times the 
hourly rate of 1913 and 2.9 times the rate of 1907. 
Between 1913 and 1927 the full time hours per 
week were reduced 7.6 per cent. 


of 


union trades 


“The building trades as a whole had an average 
rate, in 1927, of 2.57 times the rate of 1918.” 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and 
Overcoats 
at 
Popular 
Prices 


All Work 
Done Under 
Strictly 
Union 
Conditions 
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AMERICA IS “OVER-ENGINED.” 


“America is over-engined and chief among the 
liabilities of today is the excess of production 
capacity in most branches of industry,” said George 
Otis Smith, director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, in an address before the Lehigh 
Valley Mineral Industries. 

The present situation is caused by “to much effi- 
ciency,” said the speaker, who urged engineers to 
give more attention to economics. He said our in- 
dustrial machine is speeded up “possibly beyond 
the limits of economic safety,” and he called on 
engineers to awaken to new social problems. 

“The engineer—be he civil or mechanical, elec- 
trical or mining—has simply done his work too 
well,” declared the scientist. “In these days that 
long-revered law of supply and demand has to en- 
dure much at the hands of engineers. A greatly 
desired balance of production and consumption is 
defeated at every turn by efficiency. 

“All this is an inevitable consequence of modern 
industry interfering with an ancient law in eco- 
nomics, and to me the lesson is obvious; engineers 
need to give more attention to economics. 

“You engineers know the facts better than the 
economists and you are less hampered by acquain- 
tance with economic theory—why are you not best 
fitted to tackle such business problems as the con- 
trol of production and find the solution in terms of 
conditions existing in 1928? Some of the old theo- 
ries are the worst for wear, and replacements are 
now in order.” 

The speaker said that politics has not kept pace 
with science. “That marvelous manifestation of 
efficiency that I have just referred to as speeding 
up our industries possibly beyond the limits of 
economic safety,” he said, “has no parallel in gov- 
ernment circles, whether in Washington, Harris- 
burg or Easton. 

“Economic changes must be planned to meet the 
demands of the heavier traffic, new political struc- 
tures must be erected, new social power must be 
generated, and the effective citizen of today is 
one who can see far ahead of the present moment 
and can plan to safely meet the demands of the 
future. I believe that the engineer is a citizen of 
just that type.” 


> 
ALL UNSAFE IN FUTURE WAR. 


The next war will be as dangerous to old age, 
women and children, as to those who are in the 
front line trenches, said former Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker at the Wesleyan University in- 
tercollegiate conference on war. 

Foes will strike at the morale of those behind 
the lines, will bombard cities, dropping poison 
gas, bombs and explosives, said Mr. Baker. 

The struggle of nations for resources of the 
world will be the greatest cause for future wars, 
the speaker said. 

Natural resources, which provide necessities of 
life, are constantly sought and nations will be pre- 
pared to fight for adjustment of questions over 
nationalities and traditions which are widespread 
in Europe and other problems most difficult of 
solution because of their fundamental hold on the 
national mind. 

The speaker said America’s intervention in Nic- 
aragua can be justified “if we can free ourselves 
of the suspicion that we are protecting the inter- 
ests of mahogany and oil.” 

Modern war conditions are made by five or six 
nations, Mr. Baker declared, naming England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Japan and the United 
States. “Other nations can only create riots,” he 
said. 

———=— 


Mr. Flip—What’s the matter with you? Any- 
thing wrong with your back? 
Mr. Quip—No. My wife made the shirt I have 


on, and IJ have to walk this way to fit it.’"—Good- 
Will. 


OWNERS WOULD CHINAFY SHIPS. 


A plan to Chinafy the American merchant ma- 
rine is opposed by the International Seamen’s 
Union, supported by the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council. 

The bill, which has been reported to the House, 
is one of the most daring proposals submitted 
by shipping interests in their ceaseless campaign 
to legalize employment of Oriental labor. 


The bill would permit employment of Asiatics 
in the steward’s department of vessels. In first- 
class passenger vessels the steward’s department is 
about two-thirds of the crew, and in combination 
passenger and freight vessels this department em- 
ploys from one-third to one-half of the crew. 


These workers have not the all-round experience 
of men in the deck department, but for national 
defense at sea they are infinitely superior to lands- 
men without sea experience, said Andrew Furu- 
seth, president International Seamen’s Union. 


“This was proven by the experience of the Rus- 
sion fleet which left the Baltic during the Rus- 
sian-Japanese War, and which ceased to exist 
within an hour after they came within range of 
Japanese guns.” 


’ President Furuseth quotes records to prove that 
Chinese pay as high as $1,000 for positions in the 
steward’s department on American ships. These 
Chinese smuggle Orientals and opium. They will 
work for nothing to carry on this illicit traffic. 


Other features of the bill include a strikebreak- 
ing device whereby seamen will be called into the 
naval reserve by the government when they re- 
fuse to work. 


The bill would also aid ship owners by reliev- 
ing them of wage payments which would be partly 
met by the government. 

The bill is the last word in viciousness and 
shows to what extent ship owners will go in their 
effort to Chinafy vessels flying the American flag. 
These owners would fill their ships with the cheap- 
est labor in the world while pleading that American 
boys, who refuse to compete with this labor, should 
be attracted to the sea. 

——-o@__——_ 
TOO BIG TO FORGET. 

American Federation of Labor reports on un- 
employment show no great change during the 
first quarter of the year. This is perhaps about 
what was to have been expected, though relief 
of seasonal unemployment has either begun or is 
no doubt at hand in many localities. However, 
whatever may be the case regarding seasonal un- 
employment, labor constantly calls attention to 
the problem of what may be called the permanent 
unemployment problem, due largely to displace- 
ment by machinery. 

It is apparent that politicians, who were greatly 
concerned a month ago, are glad to forget as 
quickly as possible that there is an unemployment 
problem. With spring brushing away the cold of 
winter they believe it is safe to forget. But Amer- 
ica’s real unemployment problem is something 
that can not be forgotten—and politicians must 
not be allowed to forget. 

—_—————_@&_____—_ 
Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
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Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AisSonge 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
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HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street At Twenty-second 


to 


Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 


bow vane 


ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 
YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


em 
COUNCIL 3 
the 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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CORPORATE WEALTH IN POLITICS. 

If doubt ever existed as to whether the power 
interests were in the fight to kill the Boulder Dam 
proposal, that doubt has been dispelled by hearings 
now going on before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The point to the whole power trust in- 
fluence develops right at that point. Sincere peo- 
ple argue both for and against government own- 
ership, but nobody can fairly contend that the great 
corporate influence of the millions of dollars con- 
trolled by the power trust have any right to med- 
dle in and seek to sway the political and social life 
of the country. Corporate power in industry is one 
thing; that same power in politics is something 
‘Ise. Investigation has conclusively that 
the power trust has fought the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect, that it has fought the Shipstead anti-injunction 
bill and that it fought the Walsh resolution under 
which the Senate would have been called upon to 
investigate power. The power trust is naturally 
fighting for its own self-preservation, and the con- 
sumers of power are paying for both sides of the 
fight. There is every right to an expression of be- 
lief by the adherents of both sides, but the trickery 
ind indirection of the power trust’s struggle to 
shape legislation can be met only with resentment 
wherever the freedom of political institutions is 
~herished. 


shown 
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ONE JURY MAKES GOOD. 

Trial by jury is anything but perfect, as the Sin- 
lair jury reminded us. Nevertheless are 
cases when it is much better to trust the common 
sense of the jury than the pride of a judge. One of 
these cases is obviously that in which men are 
cited for contempt of an injunction. The score or 
more workers and strike leaders who were tried 
for violating Federal Judge Geiger’s drastic in- 
junction granted on application of the Allen-A 
Hosiery Mills of Kenosha, Wis., would probably 


there 


have been given heavy fines or jail sentences if 
the judge had sat alone without a jury. The jury 
very properly acquitted them. The judge’s injunc- 
tion should never have been granted. It forbade 
what the laws of the state of Wisconsin specifi- 
cally permit. It was granted at the request of a 
ompany which did not come into court with clean 
hands because it had hired one of the most notor- 
ious strike-breaking agencies in the country. What 
we want is the abolition of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, not simply a long and extensive jury trial 
under them. But the Wisconsin case proved there 
is something to be said for juries. 
od 
If you’ve never made another have a happier time 
in life, 
If you've never helped a brother through his 
struggle and his strife; 
If you've never been a comfort to the weary and 
the worn, 
Will you tell us what you're here for in the lovely 
land of morn? 


If you've never made the pathway of some neigh- 
bor glow with sun, 

If you’ve never brought a bubble to some fellow 
heart with fun; 

If you’ve never cheered a toiler that you tried ta 
help along, 

Will you tell us what you're here for in this lovely 
land of song? 


If you’ve never made a comrade feel the world a 
sweeter place 

Because you lived within it and had served it with 
your race; 

If you’ve never heard a woman or a little child 
proclaim 

A blessing on your bounty—you’re a poor hand 
at the game! 
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Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Hungary: Old-Age Pensions—The Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare is preparing a bill in- 
troducing obligatory pension insurance for all pri- 

j vate salaried employees, providing for old-age and 
! invalidity pensions, as well as pensions for widows 
and orphans. It is estimated that it will affect about 
1,600,000 employees. Pension insurance for agri- 
cultural employees is to be dealt with ir. a separate 
bill to be prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Italy: ‘“Build-Your-Own Home” Project.—A 
“Build-Your-Own-Home” movement is to be fos- 
tered and promoted by the National Association for 
Inexpensive Dwellings, which is the outgrowth of 
an idea of a World War veteran. The project is a 
co-operative one and contemplates the group buy- 
ing of building material and the building of homes 
which will be within the reach of wage-earners. 
The Government has taken note of this worthy 
project and will exempt the building material and 
the completed houses from taxes. 

Trieste: Industries—A recent census of the Tri- 
este industrial region reveals a total number of 
14,154 establishments giving employment to 93,- 
338 persons, including transport groups, railroad 
employees and commercial sections. Industry 
proper, therefore, employs about 59,000 workers, 
distributed as follows: Ship-building, engine work 
and foundries, 19,000; civil engineering and hous- 
ing construction, 4,000; tobacco, 3,000; cotton, 
4,000; mining, 3,000; oil refineries and mills, 1,700; 
stone uqarries, 1,300, and unclassified industries, 
23,000. 

Poland: Increased Wages.—There is at present 
an upward trend in labor wages in Poland, due, it 
is said, to the upward trend in the cost of living and 
to increases in the import customs tariff. It is also 
reported that the wages of laborers in general 
have recently increased approximately 8 per cent, 
and that piece workers are being paid approxi- 
mately 4 per cent more than in previous months. 

Unemployment.—The early months of the pres- 
ent year have witnessed a slight increase in unem- 
ployment. It is predicted, however, that relief will 
come with spring weather, and with the seasonal 
migration of agricultural labor to Germany. 
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GET OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, 


When deciding upon your summer’s vacation 
by auto, it isn’t necessary to depend altogether 
upon advertisements from this place or that, each 
of which assure the reader that the sun is a little 
brighter, the grass a little greener and the roads 
a little better than anywhere else. 


Get off the beaten track and enjoy a real vaca- 
tion. Canada seems to be the popular summer 
haunt now, but one can see the real Canada out- 
side of the big cities. Nova Scotia, for instance, 
boasts of the Land of Evangeline. Most tourists 
know of this. How many, however, have made the 
short run to the four counties embraced by the 
beautiful isle of Cape Breton? 

Fishing, woods, lakes, scenery, hospitable peo- 
ple, green grass, fresh air, good roads, and best of 
all, away from the beaten track on an exploring 
trip of your own. This is a portion of Nova Scotia 
that comparatively few know of, yet it is but a 
short distance from the heart of the touring East. 

———__— .@—  —— 


Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 


BUY IT TODAY!!! 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


BLESSING OR DISASTER? 

About this westward flight of the Bremen, the 
tragic ending of Floyd Bennett’s gallant attempt 
to go to its aid and Captain Wilkin’s flight over 
the polar seas there is something too fine for any 
newspaper ballyhoo to mar. Courage and skill and 
the comradeship of the men who seek the conquest 
of the air are precious possessions for mankind to 
treasure. Not the least satisfactory feature of the 
whole business has been its genuinely international 
character. The flyers who first made the western 
passage in safety were German and Irish. The 
welcome and help they got when they were ma- 
rooned on Greenley Island were American and 
Canadian. The heroes of the trip from Alaska to 
Spitzbergen were Australian and American. We 
do not wish to darken the hour of rejoicing but 
we shall miss half the lesson of these triumphs of 
aviation if we fail to understand that unless we 
can make an end of war the very deeds we now 
applaud will be turned to our destruction. Instead 
of international rejoicing we shall have national 
wars made more deadly. 
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CAUSE OF THE SPOUTING GEYSERS. 

A geyser is a kind of hot spring. There is a long 
tube or tunnel that reaches down into the hot rock. 
Water accumulates in this tube and steam pres- 
sure begins to develop at its lower end. Finally 
this steam pressure gets high enough to blow out 
all the water in the tube. This makes the geyser 
spout. Then the water begins to accumulate once 
more and we have the whole thing over again. 


_GIVE TViE 


; Lachma 
Atwater Kent’s 


All-Electric A. C. Model 37 
Radio 


In a New Console Cabinet, exclusive 
with ae Bros. Complete, noth- 
ing else to buy. 
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Lachman Bros. Radio Shop is open 
evenings. Separate entrance, 
2017 Mission, near 16th 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Its Laws, Character, Strength and 
Manner of Working. 


By Matthew Woll, 


President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
and Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 


Workers’ Education Bureau Series. 
“The Trade Union is the Bulwark of Democracy.” 
Seas —Gladstone. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Crganization of Special Activities. 

With the constant growth and rapid extension 
of the Federation of 
Labor, it was found necessary to organize spe- 
cial methods for carrying special lines of work 
which require sustained activity and special direc- 
tion. At the present time the American Federation 
of Labor maintains the following standing com- 


functions of the American 


mittees: Legislative Committee, Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee, Publicity and In- 
formation Committee on 


Committee on Education, and a Bureau of Legal 


Service, Compensation, 


Information. 
Legislative Committee. 
The 
duty of collecting and analyzing all legislative pro- 


Legislative Comunittee is charged with the 
posals presented to Congress and the several state 
legislatures, to advance such legislative proposals 
as have received the approval of the American 
Federation of Labor and to defeat legislation that 
This 
charged with directing the attention of the public 


is considered harmful. committee also is 


in’ general and organized labor in particular to 
legislative proposals considered harmful or bene- 
ficial and to all that can be done to promote labor's 
interest from a legislative point of view. 

Joint Legislative Conference Committee. 


Many national and international unions whose 
members are employed in occupations vitally af- 


fected by congressional legislation maintain, at 


Washington, legislative representatives. For the 
service of these representatives and for more effi- 
cient promotion of humanitarian legislation, the 
Jovan envoy we 


tives to join with its committee in a joint confer- 


invited all labor legislative representa- 


ence and thereby to establish a clearing agency for 

information and plans. The joint conference has 

regular meetings during the sessions of Congress. 
Political Activities. 

It is the duty of the Non-Partisan Political Cam- 

paign activities of all 

Congressmen and Senators and to note what labor 


Committee to record the 
proposals they favored and wherein their attitude 
and vote was used to the detriment of the wage 
It is the further duty of this committee 
with the federation of labor 


that the attitudes and activities of state legislators 


earners. 
to co-operate state 
may be recorded in the same manner. The com- 
mittee urges the formation of co-operation com- 
Dur- 
ing, political campaigns this committee furnishes 
wotkers with the records of those seeking national 
office, so that voters may know the attitude of can- 
didates upon which deems of im- 
portance to itself and to the welfare of the nation. 


mittees by local unions and central bodies. 


matters labor 
The American Federation of labor avoids parti- 
It is disinclined toward a labor 
attempt to dictate but to in- 
form political parties of the principles which labor 


san political action. 
party. It does not 
deems essential and to advise wage earners of the 
pronouncements of all parties on labor demands, 
and the attitude of upon labér mat- 
ters, so that wage earners within all parties shall 
that 


candidates 


be able so to use their ballots to the end 
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friends of labor shall be elected to public office 
and enemies of labor be defeated. 


Information and Publicity Service. 

The Information and Publicity Service is charged 
with the duty of gathering and disseminating in- 
formation on the labor movement. Information is 
furnished not only in book, pamphlet and letter 
form, but material is supplied to the labor press, 
the daily press and publications of all kinds, and to 
writers, students and all interested in labor mat- 
ters. This service has been able to supply the 
official press and labor papers with various kinds 
of material best adapted to their specific needs. A 
central agency for news dissemination is of incal- 
culable assistance in nation-wide campaign involv- 
ing decisions on matters of principle and policy in 
our national life. The Information and Publicity 
Service has supplied not only material of news 
value but of that more permanent character which 
promotes better understanding of the labor move- 
ment, its issues and tendencies both by labor and 
the general public. This Service co-operates with 
the International Labor News Service. 


—— ——_ — &________- 
CONGRESSMEN NEED PRODDING. 


Reports from Washington indicate that the 
Shipstead anti-injunction bill is unlikely to be 
acted upon by this Congress. The Senate will vote, 
but whatever it may do, the House is looked upon 
as the bar to a successful outcome of the great 
fight. Every wage earner ought to see to it that 
his Congressman knows what trade unionists 
want. Congress needs prodding with a very sharp 
stick, indeed, if the anti-injunction bill is to be- 
come law. It is up to every trade unionist to do 
his duty! 
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THE FAITHFUL FEw. 


When the meeting’s called to order, 
And you look around the room, 
You're sure to see some faces 
That from out the shadows loom; 
_They are always at the meeting, 
And they’ll stay until it’s through 
The Ones that I would mention, 
Are The Always Faithful Few. 


They fill the many offices 
And are always on the spot, 
No matter what the weather, 
Though it may be awful hot, 
It may be dark and rainy, 
But they are tried and true. 
The Ones that you rely on 
Are The Always Faithful Few. 
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WILLIAM NEER PASSES ON. 


W. A. Neer, secretary of the Chicago Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, suddenly died in Honolulu, 
where he had gone to regain his health. 

Through his genius he made the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ organization one of the most wonderful 
unions in this country. 

“The death of William Neer is a loss to the 
trade union movement,” said Daniel P. Tobin, pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

“William Neer showed the possibilities of unity 
by the workers,” said Tobin. “Under his leadership 
these drivers raised wages, shortened hours and 
took a leading part in every civic and social activ- 
ity. He did what was declared to be impossible.” 
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BY THE WAY. 


Killing of the Norris “lame duck” amendment 
yy the House doesn’t end the matter. Some day 
omething will be done to abolish the lame duck 
essions of Congress. Everybody, with the pos- 
ible exception of the contemporaneous maimed 
owl, wants it done, but no one seems to get it 
lone. For the fourth time, the Senate, by a vote 
f 55 to 6, endorsed the Norris resolution to sub- 
lit a constitutional amendment to the people pro- 
osing to abolish the session of Congress that 
egins in December and set inauguration day for- 
ard to January 15th instead of March 4th. This 
‘oposed move would automatically kill the lame 
ick session. Congressmen elected in November 
ould take their seats in January instead of a 
‘ar after election. Though the House rejected 
e Norris. proposal, many of the members made 
lling points in favor of it. Among them was 
epresentative Frank L. Bowman of West Vir-« 
nia, who pointed out that “the United States is 
ie only country in the civilized world that per- 
its by constitutional provisions an interim of 
tiirteen months between the election of the mem- 
ss of the lower house and the assembling of 

mgress, and the only country that makes it pos- 

le for members of the legislative branch of the 
covernment to legislate for months after their 
pudiation and rejection by the people.” 
* ok * 

Says a wise scribbler, in writing of the coming 
residential election, over which the nation is ex- 

cted to get excited: ‘ who are dumb 
sout some things all the time, the others who 

e dumb about all things some of the time and 
tie great middle class which is dumb about every- 
‘ying all of the time are going to hold a presiden- 
val election this fall.” That is what in an earlier 
me would have been called an epigram. Now it 

called a wisecrack. This wise cracker is super- 
vial. At least it is to be hoped he is, as the citi- 

n who really cares for his country wants to think 
is is going to be a real election by the people, and 
at they will know what they are doing on the 
second Tuesday in November. But 
the people should have a 
hen they think about it all all, 
see a gang, an “Ohio gang” 
y state, 


Those 


dumb or 

crack at it. 

they don’t want 

or the gang from 

group meet at midnight in 
hotel room and pick a candidate and make the 

1 tion think a. convention picked him. It would 
a pleasure to see some selections of men who 
ve teeth and aren’t afraid to show them. A pro- 
‘ssive, sound, level-headed man but not one that 
too safe and too sane y J et 
ng will select if it is permitted to do so. 


mber, 


section or 


* * * 


It is not believed that the Washington powers 
ll take seriously the suggestion that the marines 
recalled from Nicaragua and sent to subdue 
nditry and bombings in Chicago. This may be 
well, for the marines, for Chicago rebels are well 
pplied with bombs and machine guns and they 
seem to have the ability to place their shots better 
‘an the Sandinists. It must be terrible to live in 
te danger spots of the world and not know what 
‘ight one may be blown from one’s bed by a bomb. 
‘yor Thompson said when he took office that 
thin 60 days all of the crooks would be run out 
Chicago. He seems to have run a good super- 
endent of schools out and to have made Chi- 
«0 safe against an invasion of George V, but 
gangsters, brewers, distillers, bombers, ma- 
he-gunners and rum-runners it appears to be 

safest spot on earth. 

* * * 

The D. A. R. has kicked up within its ranks 
nuch fuss because the headquarters maintains what 
s been called a blacklist of speakers not quali- 
1 to address D. A. R. chapters, in the estima- 
‘on of G, H. Q. On this list are a great many 
and pink persons and organizations. On it 


also are some who are neither red nor pink. There 
is room to suspect bad advice in formulating the 
list. And worse advice in the manner of handling 
the public outburst over the matter. One need 
waste no sympathy over the more or less aristo- 
cratic tendencies of many of the D. A. R. ladies 
to admit that the organization has a perfect right 
to refuse to hear those not pleasing to ‘t, for any 
reason it deems sufficient. They have that right 
and they can be as wise or as foolish as they please 
in exercising it. Of course, a good many of these 
ladies have forgotten that the “R” in D. A. R. 
stands for revolution, but be that as it may. Many 
of them seem now to think the “D” stands for 
dividends; and be that also as it may. The point 
is that every time some one makes a monkey ot 
those that do not like the reds, the reds gain a 
point—and that is just what they have done this 
time. Nobody else has gained anything. Why can- 
not Americanism and democracy be divorced trum 
professional propagandism and foolishness? 
—. se = 
PREVAILING WAGE LAW UPHELD. 

The United States Supreme Court refused to 
hear attorneys for New York City who attacked 
the law of that state which provides that on pub- 
lic work municipalities must pay the wage rate 
prevailing locally. 

The city sought to appeal the decision of State 
courts sustaining the law in a case brought by 
213 municipal employes who claimed $127,800 
additional wages as painters under the State law. 

Members of the United States Supreme Court 
asked the city’s attorneys whether the city is not 
a creature of the State, and on receiving an affir- 
mative reply declared the State could take all its 
property if it desired without compensation. 

The Supreme Court recently set aside the Ari- 
zona prevailing wage law, but this applied to pri- 
vate contractors doing public work. 

In the New York case the municipality was the 
employer. 
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COMMUNISTS ROUTED; SHIPSTEAD 
INDORSED. 

Communists in the Farmer-Labor 
at St. Paul failed to defeat an 
Senator Shipstead. 

The Communists staged a battle that would 
bring joy to every reactionary who is also opposed 
to the sponsor of the anti-injunction bill, 
fore Congress. 

Senator Shipstead was elected on the Farmer- 
Labor ticket in 1922, defeating Frank B. Kellogg, 
present Secretary of State, 
83,539. 


convention 
indorsement of 


now be- 


by a plurality of 
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Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 


“Under our present industrial system, where it 
is often cheaper to expose the workers to injury 
and death than install safeguards which will pre- 
vent accidents—service in the factory, in the mine, 
and on the railroads—is attended with as much 
danger frequently as it is on the field of battle. 
More people are killed in our industries than in 
our wars.’—Representative Victor L. Berger of 
Wisconsin. 
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While skimming through an old book a few 
days ago we came upon an address delivered by 
Daniel Webster on “The Progress of the Me- 
chanic Arts,’ wherein he described the tremen- 
dous advances of that time with the time of 
early Greece and Rome and marveled at the 
contrast. That address was delivered in 1828, and 
we wondered what Webster would think if he 
could come back into the world of today and 
see the marvels that have been accomplished dur- 
ing the hundred years that have elapsed since he 
delivered that remarkable oration. If he could 
see the radio, the airship, or even the modern 
ocean liner, to say nothing about the various al- 
most human machines that are in daily use in our 
industries. It does one good to occasionally take 
a glance back into the past by reading things 
like the address of Webster referred to above. 
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It does seem rather strange that the younger 
element in the trade unions of today do not take 


more interest in the organizations:and endeavor 
to gain improvements for themselves as did the 
men and women who built up the great institu- 
tions which are now functioning for them, be- 
cause what the old-timers did with strenuous 
labor they may now do with ease, and whereas 
the pioneers encountered dangers at every move 
the youngsters of our time can go ahead with 
almost certain security. Why, then, do they pay 
little or no heed to the opportunities for ser- 
vice to themselves and to society that are open 
to them through the instrumentalities of their 
unions? It cannot be that they are too lazy to 
tackle the simple tasks that confront them or 
that they are frightened by the prospects of being 
harmed by the things that must be encountered! 
No, they are neither lacking in energy nor cour- 
age. It seems to be a plain case of disinterested- 
ness because their attention has been diverted to 
the things of pleasure by the ease with which 
they have come into possession of the pay they 
get and the conditions they enjoy without exerting 
themselves to achieve them. If this be not the 
answer, then the only other one we can give is 
that of ignorance, and consequent lack of fore- 
sight, for which they will doubtless pay dearly 
in the future. 
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THE FIVE DAY WEEK 
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To those in the labor movement who remember the length of time that it took 
to inaugurate the eight-hour day as a general proposition it will be cause for con- 
gratulation to note the progress that is being made toward the ultimate establish- 

ment of the five-day week in industry throughout the country. Almost daily stories 

are carried in the press concerning the inauguration of the shorter work week in 
different trades and industries, and this should create no surprise because the cap- 
tains of industry see the necessity of it in order to keep conditions good for them- 
selves as well as for the workers. They know now that if the workers are not em- 
ployed they must face a constantly shrinking market and dull and duller business 
conditions, and they have come to understand that their best market is the home 
market and that idle men do not, in fact, cannot buy their goods, and for this rea- 
son the more enlightened among them very readily concede the five-day week in order 
to put more men to work. 

Regarding the five-day week, Arthur Brisbane recently put the following per- 
tinent query: 

“If there are 4,000,000 idle in America, as the Democrats say, seeking to oust 
Republicans, or only 1,874,050 as the Republicans say, is not this the time to inau- 
gurate the five-day work week ?” 

Here is a fair question, although it is evident that 4,000,000 is nearer to the 
total unemployment figure when considering the increase in population since 1925, 
the year that served as a basis for these figures, and also the failure to count the 
unemployed of 1925. 

“Efficiency in machinery has advanced more rapidly than demand for workers,” 
says Brisbane. “The work that 100 men did in the automobile industry ten years 
ago is done by 30 men today. The five-day week universally applied would about 
solve the unemployment ebeeds 

“Why not try it? To have all workers busy five days, resting two days, with 
nobody idle, would be a good deal better than all the employed working six days and 


millions idle six days.” 


Those statements, so clear and concise and made by a man of such wide influ- 

ence as Arthur Brisbane, must of necessity carry great weight in industrial circles 

even among those who otherwise might not be able to see the desirability of estab- 
lishing a shorter work week in their industries, and it is because of these influences 
and the plain logic of the arguments in favor of the five-day week that this move- 
ment is making such rapid progress. 

We are confronted with a very serious consuming problem. The problem of 
production has been solved, more than solved, and we now are face to face with 
serious conditions as a consequence. The rapid introduction of improved machinery 
and labor-saving devices makes the consumption and use of industrial and agri- 
cultural products the world’s greatest problem. It must be solved intelligently or 
industrial and agricultural activity will pass into decline, commerce will die from 
dry rot and civilization will be hindered or destroyed and lost. 

The trade union movement has developed the remedy and the only practical 
safeguard, and unless society recognizes and adopts this remedy or something very 
much like it we are due to meet with very dire consequences of such unintelligent 
conduct on the part of those who have to do with the management of our industries. 

Great poverty, degradation, despair and backwardness are always apparent in 
China and other low wage countries, while in the United States, the greatest and 
richest country in the world, sustained and stabilized prosperity depends upon good 
wages and a shorter work week. All economists who are free to give expression to 
their honest opinions freely concede this fact. There is no other remedy for unem- 


ployment in sight and if it is not adopted generally we are doomed. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 

i Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

' truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

| foundly, 
4 
’ 
i 


sometimes flippantly, sometimes 


recklessly. 
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An interesting show is on in the capital of the 

ation. Lhe Federal Trade Commission has been 
nquiring into propaganda activities of the well 
nown power trust, finding out various things 
ibout the modern business of shaping public opin- 
mn. He who today thinks that public opinion on 

1 great issues is a matter about which the public 

es its own digging and makes up its own mind 

foolish. Public opinion is fed by those who 
ant public opinion and he who does the best job 

i feeding usually gets the verdict. It appears from 
estimony of power trust representatives that the 
ower combine was against the Walsh resolution, 

hich proposed that a Senate committee do the 
ivestigating. It appears also that the power trust 

as and is against the Boulder Dam proposal of 

enator Hiram Johnson. It has been conducting a 

‘ry active campaign against the Boulder Dam 

ll. The Walsh resolution was, of course, beaten: 
ud that is why the Federal Trade Commission is 

ing the investigating. 

Surely, eventually, something will have to be 
jone about corporation propaganda. A corporation 

a creature licensed by the state to do business. 
\‘hether these creatures of the state can conduct 
ropaganda to undo the purposes of the state is a 
1atter about which the American people will do 

ell to give thought. In certain well defined phases 
vhat is commonly called propaganda is proper 
nough, But in certain other equally well defined 
phases it becomes poison, if not criminal. When 
ie work of paid agents is made to seem like the 

ork of impartial and scientific investigators it is 
ir to question the propriety of the output. When 
ception as to source enters into the matter, then 
ropaganda virtuous and becomes 
jisonous. And that is quite apart from the sin- 
rity of the findings of those who do the finding 

d who pose as impartial investigators and au- 

orities. 

Every now and then testimony has bobbed up to 
show that the power trust not only was opposed to 

oulder Dam, to the Walsh resolution and the 
\fuscle Shoals project, but that it went outside the 

»wer field to oppose the Shipstead anti-injunction 

ll. Not long ago President Coolidge declared 
‘at when government gets into business political 

verty is imperilled. When business gets into try- 

g to dominate government policies through pro- 

iganda there would also seem to be something of 

menace in the offing. The power trust investiga- 
on thus far has been more fearless than was to 
rve been expected. The power trust has been 

‘oven very active, indeed, in the gentle business 
{ shaping public opinion. Writers and publca- 
ions have been shown to be on the payroll of this 
zreat combine of power interests. And let Mr. 
reorge M. Consumer not fool himself—he pays 
he bill for it all! He pays the bill for propaganda 
vhich seeks to compel legislators to vote against 

hat they were elected to do. And how is that for 

sweet lesson in the ways and peculiarities of 
emocracy? 

Workmen on strike, under injunctions which 
violate every right of American citizenship, far- 
mers in the flood-menaced Imperial Valley, users 

electric light everywhere—let all of these re- 

ember that the power trust, through highly paid 
men and organizations, is in the business of lobby- 
‘ng, propagandizing, influencing, using all of the 
vays and wiles known to modern propaganda fac- 
tories. It is, we are beginning to understand, 
one thing to make facts known; but to shape opin- 

n, that is another thing—and that is the one pur- 
vose of propaganda, be the facts what they may. 
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An English girl was: present when this conun- 
drum was asked: “How do you make a Maltese 
cross?”—the answer of course being, “You pull 
its tail.” 

The English girl didn’t smile. Finally she said. 

“Well, of course, it’s because I’m English and 
all that, but really I cannot see any similarity be- 
tween a Maltese cross and a pullet’s tail. 


Old Silas, who had lived many, many miles from 
his nearest neighbor all of his life and knew very 
little about the city ways, had at last decided to 
make the break and go. 

He felt, however, very rueful about leaving his 
wife, but no persuasion could make her go, so on 
leaving her he said, “Anyway, Mom, what should 
I bring for you?” 

“Well, Sile, if you want to bring something for 
me, and it’s not too much bother, I wish you'd 
bring me a little of that traffic jam we seem to read 
so much about lately in the papers.” 


Sergeant (to 
ship” 
other. 


new recruit)—Under ‘“Comrade- 
we put all that one man would do for an- 
For example, what would you do if your 
friend had his breakfast on the table, his buttons 
were not cleaned, and the bugle blew for parade? 

Recruit—I should eat his breakfast for him 
while he cleaned his buttons.—Passing 
(London). 


Show 


In an infants’ school the teacher told the chil- 
dren to play at imitating animals. 


very busy, 


They were soon 
some were horses, some sheep, 
cows and pigs. In fact, 
imitate some animal. 

Little Johnny, 
a corner. 


some 
everyone was trying to 


however, was sitting very still in 


The teacher, thinking he was not well, said to 
him: Now, Johnny, why don’t you play?” 

Johnny said: “Hush, teacher, 
hen laying an egg.” 


hash!) T.-am».a 


To and fro marched the sentry before the gate 
of a certain field—so many paces this way, and 
then the same number the other. 

A gentleman, almost as broad as he was or dae 
approached the marching figure and addressed him 
as follows: 

“T say, my man, can I go through here?” 

The sentry paused in his perambulations to gaze 
at the ponderous figure of his questioner. Then he 
replied: 

“Well, I don’t exactly know, sir, but a cartload 
of hay managed to get through this morning.” 


A certain drunk, taken to the police station re- 
was never booked because he gave the 
night squad the best laugh they’ve had in a long 
time. 

“How did you happen to be lying there in the 
gutter?” demanded the sergeant severely. 

“"Sall right, I jus’ happened to walk be- 
tween posts and leaned against the 
was the candid reply. 


cently, 


boss. 
two lamp 


wrong one,” 


The following story is said to have been told by 
Grover Cleveland on himself: 

“T had with me on an Adirondack fishing trip 
two local men who evidently had heard of my 
reputation as an angler. One of them suggested 
that he who caught the first fish should pay for 
the dinners. Would you believe it? Those fellows 
both had bites and would not pull up.” 

“You lost then?” queried the audience. 

“Not at all. My hook wasn’t baited.”—Youngs- 
town Telegram. 


BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 
<4 
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UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


Phone Market 170 
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aor ZOrac 
Hole Ppat rs 


$5.00 to $8.50 


This is the only Men's Shoe Store in the 
Mission District that not only has the Union 
Store Card but in which every pair of shoes 
(both Work and Dress) is UNION MADE. 


R. A. FRENCH 


2611 Mission Street 


AT EASTERN’S NOW ! 
Complete 3-Room Outfit--$259.75 


Kitchen — Dining Room — Bedroom! 
This special March feature is now on 
display. Come in and see it today. 
No obligation to buy. We are glad to 
show you through the store at all times. 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR SIXTH 


t eee 
BUDGETS HAVE MANY USES 
Many families or individuals have used budgets to 
cut down their spending, to cancel debts, and to 

pero Aced 


build up a savings reserve. Our ‘Checker Budget 
Books" are easy and practical to use, 


a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS 
Head Office: 


Ask for 


COMMERCIAL - TRUST 
783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 
Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 


22nd Street 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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Quality First . 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 

These Topics are Furnished by the President 

of the Typographical Union, and Those De- 

siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 

Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 701. 
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Miss Agatha M. O’Connor, sister-in-law of Sec- 
retary Michelson and for a number of years as- 
sistant secretary of No. 21, left last week for an 
extended vacation, and Typographical Topics was 
greatly surprised on Thursday of this week to 
learn that Miss O’Connor had since November 11, 
1926, been the wife of Harvey E. Richard. The 
wedding took place at St. Vincent de Paul Church 
and had been kept secret for eighteen months. 
Mr. Richard has for years been in charge of the 
linotype machines at the Abbott-Brady plant. The 
membership of No. 21 wish Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
much happiness. Philip Michelson, son of the 
secretary, is assisting his father in the office. 

Between forty and fifty members of No. 21 at- 
tended the picnic at Oak Park, Stockton, last Sun- 
day and all had an enjoyable time. Approximately 
a thousand persons were gathered on the grounds 
at 12:30 p.m., when lunch was served. The com- 
mittee on arrangements had a local caterer in 
charge and the picnickers were served by mem- 
bers of the Stockton Waitresses’ Union. A cara- 
van of fifty cars, headed by D. L. Beatty, secre- 
tary, carried members of Oakland Union to Stock- 
ton. President Lyon and Secretary Jackson of 
Sacramento Union escorted a party of one hun- 
dred members of their organization, most of 
whom brought their families. The party from Sac- 
ramento came by special interurban car. A num- 
ber of printers from Fresno, Merced, Modesto, 
Marysville, San Jose and Woodland came by au- 
tomobile. During the luncheon President Malloy 
of Stockton Union introduced C. W. Lyon of Sac- 
ramento, who acted as toastmaster. Mr. Lyon 
then introduced William S. Darrow of San Jose, 
president of the California Conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions, who addressed the picnickers, 
and in a forceful and able manner outlined the 
work and purposes of the Conference. D. K. 
Stauffer spoke upon the subject of apprentice 
training. C. M. Baker in a short talk reviewed 
the struggles of the International Typographical 
Union for the shorter work day. There were the 
usual picnic features, and cash prizes were given 
to the winners of each event. F. L. Dutcher of 
Fresno followed the idea of holding a joint picnic 
in the San Joaquin Valley, but due to illness Mr. 
Dutcher was unable to attend. Among those from 
San Francisco who attended the picnic were: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. (“Casey”) O’Rourke, T. F. (“Tom- 
mie”) O’Bourke, James Leslie, “luke Alvord 
W. Lyle Slocum, Charles Gallagher, Benj. Cohen, 
Geo. H. Knell, M. W. Graybiel, D. K. Stauffer, 
Miss Louise G. Stephens, H. J. Benz, Miss Min- 
nie Aguilar, Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Black, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace Shields, Dilse Hopkins, Alexander 
Freeman, (“Alfie’) Moore, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Spann, R. C. Davis, Clyde Fulton, H. L. Eigen- 
brot, Bruce Brown, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Fitzgar- 
rald, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Baker, Morris E. Vann 
and M. J. Durant. 

Another picnic is to be given by the San Joaquin 
Valley unions Sunday, May 13th. The unions of 
the southern end of the valley will have charge 
of this picnic, which will be held in Mooney’s 
Grove, located on the highway between Visalia 
and Tulare. All printers are invited and are re- 
quested to bring wih them their families and 
friends. 

The Los Angeles Citizen verifies the report 
given in these columns last week of a settlement 
of the newspaper scale in the southern city. No. 
174, at its April meeting, by a vote of 175 to 47, 
decided to accept the proposition submitted by 
the employers. The settlement grants an increase 
of $1.70 per week and is for two years, and in re- 


turn the printers give to the publishers a five-year 
arbitration agreement. While the split shift pay 
provision is retained in the new agreement, it is 
somewhat modified and provides that where men 
go to work after 4 p.m. on morning newspapers 
the night scale prevails. For those on morning 
newspapers going to work prior to 4 p.m., the 
day rate is paid for work done up to 6 p.m, and 
the night rate thereafter. The joint standing com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over all disputes and a per- 
manent panel of six men, three to be named by 
the publishers and three by the union, is to have 
jurisdiction over discharge cases. 

From the Citizens it is learned that James A. 
Conkle, Ray P. McDonald, C. R. Hopewell, Pro- 
gressives; William McCormick, A. C. La Forge 
and ex-Representative Charles T. Scott, Admin- 
istration, are seeking election as delegates to rep- 
resent Los Angeles Union. 

From the Alameda County Union Labor Rec- 
ord it is learned that the only contest at No. 36’s 
election will be for the office of secretary-treas- 
urer, Jules Chaudet opposing D. L. Beatty for that 
office. The nominees for the other offices are: 
President, J. F. Patison; vice-president, Ross D. 
Ewing; delegates to the I. T.U., Homer Mather 
and John J. Clyde. 

The body of Clarence W. Rhodes, whose pass- 
ing was noted in these columns recently, was ac- 
companied to Oakland by his son. Mr. Rhodes, 
Jr., was accompanied by his wife, son and daugh- 
ter, who, after performing the last sad rites for 
his father, left for a visit in Los Angeles, and 
will, before returning to his home, visit this city. 
Mr. Rhodes is a past president of Salt Lake City 
Typographical Union and has served as president 
of the Utah State Federation of Labor. 

Editor and Publisher is authority for the state- 
ment that McFadden Magazines adopted the five- 
day week plan in April. About 500 employees are 
thus released for the full Saturday and Sunday 
holiday. The five-day week is to be in effect until 
October 31st, when, if it is found to result in a 
proportionate increase in efficiency, the plan will 
be made permanent. 

On May 1, 1928, a new evening paper was 
established in Des Moines. The paper is Republi- 
can in politics and is issued every evening but 
Sunday. The paper is the property of C. D. Hel- 
len, former owner of the Des Moines Tribune, 
and F. G. Nicholls, an advertising man of that 
Clty 

The attention of members is again called to the 
fact that Gene Compton’s restaurant, on Powell 
near Market, is 100 per cen* fair. Mr. Compton 
has, since opening for business, carried the label 
on his printing and employs union help through- 
out his establishment. Patronize your friends. 

Harry Ball, now on the Oakland Tribune, de- 
sires to express appreciation of the efforts of 
members of the News chapel for the endeavor to 
wipe out the postal deficit and says he is receiv- 
ing mail REGULARLY. 

In and About the News Chapel— 
By L. L. Heagney. 

If requested to write a sentence containing the 
word draft, your B. V. (Before Volstead) school- 
boy might confine his literary labor to a thesis on 
suds, explaining a preference as between St, 


Louis’ or Milwaukee’s. But when the boys of th: 
News chapel complain of draft they mean eithe: 
cold feet, stiff neck or sniffles, all of which ail- 
ments were aftermath of last Friday and Satur- 
day’s heat, open doors and windows while O!) 
Sol seemingly tried out a new stove. 

Chuck Adams, Swedish ambassador from Min 
nesota, exercised his statesmanship this week in a 
Napoleonic endeavor to eradicate what he believed 
to be a mild attack of flu. 

T’aint many who can put over a fast one o 
Sid Tiers. S’fact, Sid will tell you so himsel: 
However, for close to a month Messrs. Jouven: 
and Hoertkorn, pressmen with an ingrowing sens: 
of humor, never start talking Chinese unless he i 
nearby. A native of the Celestial Republic, though 
being ignorant, should be pardoned for not un- 
derstanding it. But the pressmen are realistic 
actors if not very good linguists, and Mr. Tier: 
nurses a huge respect for their throaty gutturals 
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Never postpone till late in the summer wha 
you you can do now. Which applies to vacations 
according to Louis Schmidt’s almanac, hence h 
and his party Thursday left on a non-stop auto t: 
Tiajuana, drouth in the esophagus probably neces 
sitating great haste. Other villages and resorts 
are scheduled in the itinerary, notably San Diego, 
Coronado, Ensenada, etc. 

Taking his wife, victim of a recent attack of 
erysipelas, Bert Coleman did a Brodie to Los 
Gatos, where, physicians say, the mountain ait 
is remarkably efficacious in convalescent cases. 


BEGONE, WINTER 
REPENTANCE - 
——— 


go THE PED 


sD\ ELANNELS 


It was beautiful weather to commence a jour- 
ney when Bill Leslie, dolled up in a summery out- 
fit, having discarded winter’s togs for the event, 
left Sunday for Yosemite Valley. But the beaut) 
and Bill departed almost simultaneously, cold 
and rain setting in, and, if a pun is permissible 
he might have been warmer in the high altitude ii 
he had taken along his sub, S. P. Woollen. 

W. L. Boardman pulled his slip at the Chron 
icle to accept a few weeks’ work for Mrs. May 
Lowe, proofreader, who wants to be with hei 
daughter during an illness. 
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JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 


< 
; JAS. H. REILLY & CO. i 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS ' 
' Phone Mission 141 29th and Dolores Streets / 
—_———_—_———- MEMBER _ OF —————_—_——_ 
and 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 
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SERVING OUR CUSTOMERS FOR 28 YEARS 


We are not too modest to state that our made-to-order suits 
are the finest to be had anywhere at our prices. That's why 


during our long years in business. Look for the UNION 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 
The Irish Tailors 
716 MARKET STREET, Near Kearny 


| 
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we have been able to serve thousands of satisfied customers 
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| SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of May 4, 1928. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 


Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell ex- 
cused on account of illness. 


Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials — From Automobile Mechanics — 
Pierre Flaherty, John A. Rudd, vice W. H. Las- 
ley, J. Hayes. Printing Pressmen— Art Maehl. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Telegram from Senator Short- 
ridge, relative to the Jones-White Bill. From the 
\merican Association for Labor Legislation, with 
reference to legislation now pending before Con- 
cress. From Brother Dumond (Auto Mechanics), 
submitting resignation from the Executive Com- 
mittee and Organizing Committee. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—A pplication 
for affiliation from Cleaners and Dyers Union No. 
17960. Committee will meet Thursday evening, at 
8 P. M., 10th, 1928. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
from the San Francisco News, with reference to 
the proposal for a city manager plan. 

Communication from the Building Trades Coun- 

i, inclosing copy of resolutions endorsing the 
onstruction of a produce and provision terminal 
lepot and market. Moved, that the resolutions be 
endorsed; amendment, that the resolutions be re- 


irned to the Building Trades Council without 
e —— 
' 

\ JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. i 
4 Independent of the Trust ' 
! FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 

H 41 Van Ness Avenue 

H SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Hi Private Exchange Market 711 

) OAKLAND STOCKTON 

‘ Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘“‘We 


Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 


Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


Labor Council. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 
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' ington Street. 

| Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

} E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
1 Foster's Lunches. 

| Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
| naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

} Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
! Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
} Market Street R. R. 

} Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
' National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
{ Purity Chain Stores. 

| Regent Theatre. 

| Steinberg's Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

| Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 

} Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

{ Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


action or prejudice; amendment to amendment, 
that it be referred to the Executive Committee. 
The amendment to the amendment was lost, and 
amendment carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the Council declare its intention of levying a 
boycott on the Austin Shoe Stores. In the matter 
of communication fron: Mailers Union, requesting 
the Council to endorse H. R. 12030, and S. 843, the 
matter was laid over, no committee appearing from 
the union. The controversy between the Grocery 
Clerks Union and Laubscher Bros. was laid over 
for one week. Recommended that the communi- 
cation inclosing ten tickets from the Nelson A. 
Miles Camp, United Spanish American War Vet- 
erans, be filed. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Bakery Drivers—Standard 
Pie Company unionized; the Torino Bakery still 
unfair. Garment Workers—Thanked unions for as- 
sistance during the month of April drive, and re- 
quested continuation of drive during the month of 
May. Moved that the drive be continued during 
the month of May; carried. 

Promotional League—Requested a further de- 
mand for the union label, card and button; buy 
straw hats with union label; women’s auxiliary ac- 
tive; asking for the wives of delegates to meet with 
them in the Labor Temple on the Ist and 3rd 
Wednesday of every month. 

New Business—Moved that the Bella Roma Ci- 
gar Company be placed on the unfair list; mo- 
tion carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$484.50. Expenses—$284.17. 

Council adjourned at 9:45 P. M. 

WM. T. BONSOR, 
Secretary, pro tem. 
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TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trade Union Promo- 
tional League was held in Mechanics Hall, Labor 
Temple, Wednesday, May 2, 1928. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
A. V. Williams at 8 p. m. and on roll call the fol- 
lowings officers were noted absent: W. H. Lane 
and T. Mahoney. 

Minutes of meeting of April 18th were approved 
as read. 

Credentials—From Typographical Union No. 21 
for W. H. Mappin. Delegate seated. 

Officers Reports—Secretary Desepte reported on 
his activities on part time work in visiting stores, 
manufacturers and meetings. Stated that Bro. N. 
Burton and he were working on an automatic slide 
picture machine and would soon submit the propo- 
sition to the Agitation Committee for conderation. 
Report concurred in. 

Communications—From S. F. Building Trades 
Council, minutes and letter relative to the welfare 
of that Council. Read and filed. From the Union 
Label Trades Department stating that there was a 
so-called union label, on paper, being used by two 
glove firms, one in Roanoke, Va., and one in 
Marshfield, Wis. The International Glove Work- 
ers’ Union of America is printed on white cloth in 
blue ink with the serial number in red ink. En- 
closed was also a list of union glove firms, Filed 
for reference. From Wm. Probert of Santa Bar- 
bara requesting more union label directories. Re- 
ferred to Secretary. 

Report of Unions—Shoe Salesmen report that 
the Austin Shoe Stores are unfair to them, also 
Steinberg’s, Feltman & Curme and Ford’s Fives. 
Request to see the clerk’s union card. Garment 
Workers want to thank the League for the assis- 
tance given in the Buy a Shirt Campaign. Hatters 
report the Superior Hat Co. still unfair to them. 
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Work is slow now. Cigarmakers report business 
is bad. If union men would demand their union 
label there would be more work for them. Demand 
it and help the Cigarmakers to work. Cracker 
Bakers report that the Golden Bear Cookie Co. of 
Berkeley is one hundred per cent fair to them and 
should be patronized. United Grocers, Inc., will 
co-operate in buying local made products. The 
matter of the Lowell High and the Polytechnical 
schools using the unfair National Biscuit products 
is in a fair way of being adjusted. Will hold a 
dance at Roma Hall, May 12th, and their picnic 
at Paradise Park, June 24th. Janitors seeking in- 
formation if the Langendorf Baking Co. of South- 
ern California is unfair, and if so, why are they 
fair here? The information was given. Grocery 
Clerks request a demand for their monthly button. 
All the larger chain stores are unfair to them. 
State they had a conference with Mr. Skaggs of 
Skaggs-Safeway Stores with no result. Do not 
patronize them. Stereotypers report things slow 
for them and fair for the Electrotypers. Ladies’ 
Auxiliary report doing good work. 

New Business—Under this head there was a 
general discussion on the Shirt Campaign and it 
was the opinion of all delegates that the campaign 
should continue indefinitely. All unions are there- 
fore requested to urge their members to buy union 
made shirts made in San Francisco. On request of 
Carpenters Union No. 34 to have a Label, Card and 
Button Review at their meeting Friday, May 11th. 
Same was granted. On this proposition it was 
moved and seconded that the Secretary be given 
full power to act whenever an organization de- 
sires one of these Reviews. Carried. Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary asked use of the Hall after the meeting of 
June 6th for a Bunco Party. Granted. 

Receipts—$102.60. Bills Paid—$104.10. 

Adjournment—Adjournment at 9:10 p. m. 
attend the Ladies’ Auxiliary treat with refresh- 
ments and entertainment. The gathering was good, 
speeches were made, coffee and cakes were served 
and a Labor Day Parade was shown. Members of 
Organized Labor should see to it that their women 
folk join the Ladies’ Auxiliary to help in the good 
work that they are doing. 
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“Not one cent of union earned money for the 
unfair employer.” 
W. G. DESEPTE, 
Secretary. 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
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CIGARETTES 
AB8atancedBtend 
UNION 
MADE 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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Men’s Union-Stamped 


Styleton Shoes 


THE BEST friend to your feet, your pocket, 
and your good taste—more Style! More 
More Comfort! 


Wear! 
less money than any other 
High Grade Men’s Shoe 
TANS 
AND 
| BLACKS 


$7.50 


Pilea 


$25 MARKET STREET | ,;\ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN 
FRANCISCO’S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 


For far 


AND 
WIDTHS 


STORE 


CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 


ALL SIZES 


| 
Brief Items of Interest | 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: William Neer of the 
milk wagon drivers; John Peterson of the dredge- 
men; Harry Kaht of the shipwrights; Gresswell 
Belcher of the laundry workers. 

These new delegates were seated at the last 
meeting of the Labor Council: Pierre Flaherty 
and John A. Rudd of the auto mechanics; Art 
Maehl of the printing pressmen. 

Felix Dumond of the auto mechanics tendered 
his resignation last Friday night as a member of 
the Executive and Organizing Committees of the 
Labor Council. The resignations were accepted 
as Mr. Dumond is leaving for his old home in 
Connecticut and does not expect to be back for 
some time. Pierre Flaherty has been elected busi- 
ness agent of the auto mechanics to succeed Du- 
mond, who had held the position for several years. 

The Cleaners and Dyers’ Union has made ap- 
plication for affiliation to the Labor Council and 
the matter is before the Organizing Committee for 
consideration. It is probable the committee will 
make a report on the application to the meeting 
of the Council this evening. 

The buy-a-union-label-shirt drive has, by action 
of the Labor Council, been continued during the 
month of May and all members of unions are 
urged to buy union label shirts of home manu- 
facture during this period in order to help in put- 
ting members of the local Garment Workers’ 
Union to work. Many of them have been idle 
for some time and others only working part time. 
Competition of prison-made shirts has brought 
about this condition of affairs. Get the label and 
then you will be sure you are not purchasing 
prison-made articles. 

Pretty girls and women volunteer workers are 
to sell carnations in all parts of San Francisco 
this Saturday, May 12, in the local observance of 
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National Carnation Day, for the American War 
Mothers’ charity and relief funds for the disabled 
and sick veterans, and their families, and destitute 
war mothers. For several weeks past, Mrs. Bessie 
D. Cooley, president of the local branch of the 
War Mothers’ national organization, and the ladies 
of her arrangements committee, have been prepar- 
ing for Carnation Day; and a final call has been 
sounded by Mrs. Cooley for additional volunteer 
workers to assist in the city-wide sale of the flow- 
ers. Those who can devote all or a part of Satur- 
day, May 12, to Carnation Day sales, are requested 
to ‘phone or call on Mrs. Bessie D. Cooley, 745 
Pine St., phone Kearny 5253; either Friday night, 
May 11, or Saturday forenoon, May 12, at the com- 
mittee’s supply headquarters, room 301 third floor, 
Hobart Building, 582 Market St., phone Garfield 
5154. Here they will receive their supplies of car- 
nations and badges, and will be assigned to a busy 
and popular downtown corner or building to take 
part in the day’s sale of flowers. 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the Trade Union Pro- 
motional League meets in the Labor Temple on the 
first and third Wednesdays of each month and the 
women relatives of trade unionists are requested 
to attend these meetings and become acquainted 
with the work the organization is doing to assist 
the labor movement in its struggle for better con- 
ditions. 


Last Friday night the Labor Council placed the 
Bella Roma Cigar Company on the unfair list of 
the Council. This concern a short time ago de- 
cided to operate on a non-union basis and its union 
workers were thrown out of employment. Union- 


ists in buying cigars should bear these facts in 
mind. 


Secretary John A. O’Connell of the Labor Coun- 
cil has so far recovered that he has been removed 
from the hospital and is now resting at home. If 
his present progress continues it will not be long 


until his genial countenance will be on exhibition 
at the Labor Temple and other fields of activity, 

Nominations to fill vacancies on the Executive 
Committee and the Organizing Committee of the 
Labor Council will be made at the meeting this 
evening, and if a contest for the places should de- 
velop it is likely the election will be held next 
Friday night, otherwise the election will probably 
take place this evening. 

ee 
EMBASSY THEATRE. 

“Tenderloin,” the talking melodrama of the un- 
derworld, is now in the second week of its suc- 
cessful engagement at the Embassy Theatre. Al- 
ready crowds have been so large that the manage- 
ment was compelled to extend the run by request, 

Lovely Dolores Costello is the star of “Tender- 
loin.” In this film she reveals a new personality. 
A creature of emotions is shown. Beauty and his- 
trionic ability meet in the character of the Rose of 
the Tenderloin district, which Miss Costello por- 
trays. And to these talents she adds a voice, well 
modulated to the demands of Vitaphone, which 
presents quite an array of talent in so young and 
demure a person. 

Opposite the star is Conrad Nagel. Long a star 
of the legitimate stage, this actor finds that his 
early training becomes him well in the talking se- 
quences of this drama. Seldom before has Nagel 
appeared to such splendid advantage. 

Others in the cast include Evelyn Pierce, Mit- 
chell Lewis, George Stone, Dan Wolheim, and 
Pat Hartigan. All of these are graduates of the 
spoken stage, whose training accentuates the real- 
ism of their Vitaphone scenes. 

Other acts on the bill include Abe Lyman and 
his Orchestra, Brown and Whitaker, and Francke 
Richardson. All of these favorites are headliners 
in their respective fields. 

- 
LABOR PAYS THE PRICE FOR INACTION. 

Labor will pay the price if they accept the cyni 
cal doctrine, “I take no interest in politics.” Work- 
ers are not innocents. They note that those whi 
tell them to “keep out of politics” are not following 
that advice. This advice is for sinister purposes 
Privilege seekers should not have a clear field. They 
should be challenged on every occasion. Musso- 
linis in this country win every time they induce 
a citizen to abandon interest in politics. This inac- 
tion brings joy to the few who would rule. Privy- 
ilege seekers are always in politics. Unionists and 
other justice-loving citizens should take like ac- 
tion. They should stand for a sound public moral 
ity and support men in public life who hold the 
same viewpoint. When wrong in high places is 
exposed, silence is a repudiation of democratic 
ideals and. makes the struggle more difficult for 
those who urge social legislation. Every wrong 
deed by those in public office has a direct bearing 
on the lives and welfare of wage workers. Our 
government is based on popular rule. It differs 
from the autocratic theory that government is for 
the benefit of “insiders.” If we refuse to play the 
part of Americans we make it easy for autocrats. 
If we shrink at combat; if we retreat before the 
tom-toms of allied greed, we are not true to the 
America of history. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 
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